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(Glorious Fourth! 1941 Version 


What of the “Glorious Fourth” this Year of Our Lord, 1941? 
What have we to celebrate? 
Of what shall we be afraid? 


What is the particular significance of July 4th to the over three million 
credit union members in the United States? 


What of the Glorious Fourth this year? Never before in our history 
is the true significance of our National Holiday so self evident. On July 4, 
1776, America expressed its will to be free. We became free. We are still 
free even though national slavery is again forging its bitter chains on many 
of the nations of Europe, and we shall remain free. 


This year more than any other year of the most recent decade may we 
be moved to thank God for the freedom which is our heritage. 


What have we to celebrate? 


I have just been travelling—across the great bread basket of America 
south to the oil fields—through great cities, across fertile plains. We have 
in abundance what other nations fight eternal wars to get. Coal, oil, wheat, 
iron, gold, wealth, labor, industrial ingenuity, intelligence—"“we've got every- 
thing!” 


Shall we boast about it? Never! We humbly and devoutly thank God 
for it and seek diligently to understand the very serious responsibility which 
inevitably attaches to great blessings. 

Of what shall we be afraid? 


Only of fear. Let us fear only that we may be afraid! I have been visit- 
ing the camps. American youth is of the same fibre which made tough the 
men who fought for principle at Gettysburg and at Chateau Thierry. No 
one needs to worry about the. quality of Uncle Sam’s new army. And it will 
be equipped-—with prodigious speed and power. We can, if we must, de- 
fend America and there will be no foe to match our valiant sons. 

We would do well only to worry about our responsibility to the world 
of to-morrow and the world of to-day. Uncle Sam has a man’s part to play 
but it’s an old familiar role. Our job involves making certain the better 
world of to-morrow. 


Faith is still one of God's chosen words. 


Love, strange as it may seem, is still the most powerful motivating force 
in the world. Hate will yield to it. Right is still Right and has licked 
Wrong in a million tough battles. 


And what of the credit union and July 4th? 


The credit union is man’s declaration of economic independence. It is 
the practical expression of his will to be economically free. It is his deter- 
mination that, as a free American, he shall manage his own affairs. 


And the credit union is consistent with everything we have been trying 
to produce in America from the beginning. 


“E Pluribus Unum’’— “One for All—and All for One!” 
That's the slogan of Uncle Sam, 
It’s the right slogan, too, for the Credit Union. 
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Where You Can Find Out What 


You Want to Know About Buying 


The Consumer and Present-Day 


Problems 
Now as never before consumers 
must utilize consumer education in 


their day by day struggle to maintain 
a decent standard of living in the face 
of rising prices and higher taxes. If 
consumers are to protect their own 


economic welfare, they must learn 
how to adapt consumer education to 
the everyday problems of living. A 
full pay envelope isn’t enough. If high 
prices are to be kept from running 
away with wage increases, consumers 
must learn how to spend money as 
well as to earn it. 


Money Management 


Since the average consumer has 
only a limited amount of money, time 
and energy with which to satisfy all 
of his needs and desires, he must first 
learn to choose those things which he 
considers most essential to his wel- 
fare. This means that he must learn 
to choose not only which radio or 
vacuum sweeper he wants, but wheth- 
er he would prefer to spend his money 
on something other than a radio or a 
vacuum sweeper. He must learn to 
balance his present desires and needs 
against those of the future. If he 
buys a radio today, will he have the 
money next week or next month to 
buy other things which he needs? 


The apportioning of money in an 
attempt to cover the thousand and 
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By Kathryn Blood 


Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College 





one needs and desires of life is one of 
the most difficult of all tasks with 
which the consumer is confronted. 
Yet it is the most essential if he is to 
keep the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker 
paid, and still have something 
left for such things as educa- 
tion, insurance, recreation. 

This requires intelligent 
planning and budgeting of 
the individual or family in- 
come. Otherwise the con- 
sumer’s hard-earned income 
will disappear without hav- 
ing bought for him the things 
he most needs. 


Buymanship Knowledge 


The most intelligently 
planned budget, however, will 
be of little use to the con- 
sumer, if he lacks buyman- 
ship knowledge. The indi- 
vidual consumer, moreover, 
faced as he is with a great 
mass of goods from which to 
choose, can’t possibly know 
the separate merits and de- 
fects of all of the brands of 
each commodity. At 7 o’clock in the 
morning he is told, for example, that 
“Glisten Cream” is the only 
toothpaste that will thor- 
oughly cleanse, yet leave his 
teeth with that enchanting 
brilliance. At 7:30 he discov- 
ers that not “Glisten Cream,” 
but only “Wonder Powder,” 
is capable of performing such 
a feat. And at 8 o’clock when 
he picks up the morning 
paper he finds that “Refresho” 
is the accepted toothpowder 


of the fastidious man or 
woman. 
How is the consumer to 


decide which is the best buy 
not only of toothpowder, but 
of all the other commodities 
on the market today? This 
would be as impossible as it 
would be tedious if the indi- 
vidual consumer were forced 
to find these things out for 
himself. 

Fortunately for the con- 
sumer there are publications 
designed to help the con- 
sumer with his buying prob- 





Illustrations by Barbara Craigie piagret>. 
from Consumer Education For Life 
ceedings, Third National Conference, Institute For Con- 


lems, which can be secured either free 
or at very small cost. Such publica- 
tions include Consumers’ Guide, pre- 
pared by the Consumers’ Counsel Di- 
vision of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A limited number of copies of 
each issue are distributed free. This 
journal carries clear factual articles 
not only on buying and prices but on 
many other subjects affecting the con- 
sumer’s welfare. Another government 
agency which puts out informative 
materials on buying is the Bureau of 
Home Economics. Many of its reports 
and pamphlets are free; on others 
there is a nominal charge. 


Facts bulletins published by the 
National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Chrysler Building, 
N.Y.C. is another series of booklets 
which the consumer should know 
about. These are 3c each. 


More expensive, but worthwhile for 
the consumer who is looking for a 
book giving the general principles of 
good buymanship, is Trilling, Eber- 
hart & Nicholas’ When You Buy. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th, Philadel- 
phia, $2). 


For the consumer-buyer who wants 
more technical information on the 
goods he buys, the publications of in- 
dependent testing agencies are avail- 
able. Two such agencies and the cost 


(Continued on page 164) 


Reproduced 
roblems, 1941 Pro- 


sumer Education. 
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World's Largest League 


Two Day Session of Education, 
Business, and Recreation 


¢ All previous attendance records were shattered when 
nearly 3,000 persons attended the Twelfth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Credit Union League at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois on May 30 and 31. It was the first time 
that a two-day session has ever been held. It was unani- 
mously agreed however that the extra time thus available 
was definitely needed and profitably utilized. 

Beginning with registration at 8:30 a.m. on Friday, May 
30, the delegates and guests were busy until the last good- 
night was said late Saturday, May 31 

A reception committee and programs showing the floor 


plans of the world’s largest hotel aided the attendants in 

Registration for the = day session — at 7 _ ao the rapidly finding the meetings they desired to attend. 
st st ts was |t s -ontingent of charmin adies trom in: * . ‘ . ’ 
aret soquwants wes Gis cones — 9 Six of these meetings for Chapter Presidents, Com- 
O. L. Detour, M. M. Lund, and Lucille Carlson. , . 

munity Credit Unions, Labor Organizations and Associa- 
tional Credit Unions, Parish and Church Credit Unions, 
Supervisory Committee Training, and Teachers Credit 
Unions were held Friday morning. 





a 


An exhibit of credit union publications and a mimeo- 
yraph display attracted much attention. The publications 
were judged by a committee and certificates were awarded 
to the credit unions whose publication earned the ranking 
of Good, Excellent, or Superior. 


Women in Charge 


The first of two luncheons was held on Friday at noon 
It was in charge of credit union women. Miss Ida Ammon 





We're from Peoria. Elson De Ford, R. J. Benn, and Otto Kinniger 
of the Armour Star Credit Union at Peoria, stopped for the camera 
while enroute to the discussion groups. 





At the first Luncheon meeting Miss Dora Maxwell of CUNA’s Stati 

delivered an informative and inspiring address. Only women 

spoke; sat at the speaker's table. Miss Ida Ammon was Chairman. 

She pointed out that 21 women are presidents of Illinois Credit 

Unions, that Miss Laura Moynihan has served on the League board 
since organization. 





Instructor Kirkley Groves with his class of future bulletin editors. 
This group as a class project prepared and issued 4000 copies of 
a 10-page bulletin entitled Convention News. 








Chairman W. B. Henn of the Metropolitan “L” Federal Credit Union 

led a discussion on Labor Organizations and Associational Credit 

The attendance at the luncheons on Friday and Saturday and the Unions. Stenotypists at all sessions took verbatim minutes, which 
banquet broke all previous records. will be published in booklet form. 
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Holds Annual Meeting 


of the Chicago Public Library Credit Union served as 
Chairman. She called attention to the fact that 21 women 
serve as Presidents of Illinois Credit Unions. Seven of 
them were present and sat at the speakers’ table. Miss 
Laura Moynihan of the Chicago Teachers is the only 
woman director of the league. 

Miss Dora Maxwell of CUNA’s staff delivered the prin- 
cipal address. She stated that there are three basic prin- 
ciples of the Credit Union movement: 1—To encourage 
thrift. 2—To loan money for productive purposes. 3—To 
eliminate usury. She also added that nearly 15 billions of 
dollars is outstanding in consumer credit at high rates of 
interest. 

Miss Maxwell pointed out that “By exercising our right 
to participate in government, by limiting our purchases 
to goods that are made under conditions favoring human 
welfare, and by using the credit union to its greatest pos- 
sibilties the average individual even though he may feel 
insignificant, may wield enormous power toward the real- 
ization of a better day.” 


More Seminars 


Group meetings for annual meeting programs, Dividend 
Calculation Methods, Supervisory Committee Training, 
and a Clinic for Treasurers and Bookkeepers claimed the 
delegates’ Friday afternoon. 

Friday evening was left open for enjoyment of the holi- 
day as the individual desired. The Board of Directors of 
the League however had a dinner meeting which lasted 
late into the evening. 


Business 


The annual business meeting of the League was held 





Mr. E. H. Ludwig, Jr. of the Catholic Workers Credit Union told the 
group at the Parish and Church Credit Union’s session how to 
operate parish credit unions. W. S. Payeur (seated) was Chairman. 





One of the Supervisory Committee Training Groups in action. 
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M. F. Gregory, Treasurer of the Swift N. S. Y. Employees Credit 
Union and assistant preparing materials to demonstrate Dividend 
Calculation Methods. 





At the Treasurers and Bookkeepers Clinic, Chairman R. L. Johnson 
of Decatur, Illinois and his committee gave assistance and aid to 
individual treasurer's problems. 





President A. J. Clauter presided at the business session of the 
12th annual meeting. 





Each delegate was given a folder containing many reports and 
other information. 
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Much interest was evidenced in the annual report of Managing 
Director, Joseph S. DeRamus. 


~ ‘ 
— 
atm oo 
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_—-o owe 





C. R. Orchard, Director of the Credit Union Section, was the speaker 
at the second luncheon. He proposed a 10-point program for the 
credit union movement. 





Saturday morning. The reports of President A. J. Clauter 
and Managing Director Joseph S. DeRamus both covered 
in detail the operations and good progress of the move- 
ment in Illinois last year. 

As of December 31, 1940 there were 747 Credit Unions 
operating in Illinois; 92 credit unions were organized in 
1940; 94 however affiliated with the League. Total league 
membership is now 588 or approximately 79% of the credit 
unions in the state. 

During 1940 eight caucus meetings were held as re- 
quired by the revised by-laws for the purpose of selecting 
league directors. This plan was highly successful. It is in 
keeping with the democratic principles of the credit union 
movement as it gives the voters a better opportunity to 
know the qualifications of the persons they elect. It also 
helps to remove politics from the league annual meeting 


Two New Fieldmen 


The 1941 budget of $43,480, the largest so far adopted by 
any State League, was approved. Nevertheless an 8's“ 
reduction in the dues rate to 254% 
also passed. 


of gross income was 


The employment of two new fieldmen was approved. 
A new item of $400 for educational material was included 
in the budget. 

Nial L. Brainard, Andrew J. Percival and Mrs. Ralph G 
Long were elected to honorary membership in the League. 

Both President Clauter and Managing Director De- 
Ramus emphasized in their reports that the credit for the 
outstanding success which Illinois has experienced is due 
chiefly to the fact that there are so many fine credit union- 
minded people in the state who are ever willing to help 
promote the credit union movement. 





After listening to a 4-member panel explain its views on all phases 

of an educational program, the attendants were formed into dis- 

cussion circles. CUNA‘s Educational Director, J. Orrin Shipe, was 
chairman of this group. 





as == 42 . ba 


A. E. Stube (right), State Chairman of the Filene Memorial Fund, 
set a goal of 85° of his state’s quota to be raised before the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Wabash Credit Union of Decatur, Illinois were present. 
one of the most successful railroad employee credit unions in 


100% attendance. The entire Board of Directors of the Decatur 


This is 


the country. 





A large representation was also present from the 69th Street Depot 
Credit Union. This is one of the groups serving employees of the 
Surface Lines. These credit unions are making credit union history. 
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Saturday Luncheon 


Mr. Claude R. Orchard, Director of the Credit Union 
Section, Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 
was the guest speaker at the second luncheon meeting. 

Mr. Orchard sees in the credit union an agency for self- 
help in entire accord with the principles of democracy; 
and for working toward a better social order. He advo- 
cated increasing thrift at this time as a valuable measure 
of defense. 

The following ten-point program he proposed for the 
credit union movement. 


1. Increased credit union members and credit unions 

2. Increased number of regular savers 

9 : - 4 . ] I ~ 5 

3. Limit monthly savings of members as a means of 
spreading assets over a maximum number of members. 

1, Serve every credit worthy member and encourage 
every borrower to save something with each repayment 
on his loan. 

5. Control delinquencies. 


6. Encourage consolidation of short-term indebtedness 
into credit union loans. 


7. Refuse to be disturbed if thrift produces more funds 
than can be used to advantage in loans to members. 

8. Be slow to reduce interest rates and refuse to recog- 
nize borrowers. 


9. Guard against paying too large dividends. 


10. Invest surplus credit union funds in defense bonds 
and encourage members to purchase them to the limit of 
their ability. 

Again as on the previous afternoon conferences on Edu- 
cational Committees, CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, 
Elements of Credit Union Practice, Supervisory Commit- 
tees, Treasurers, and Credit Committees claimed the at- 
tention of the attendants right up to the early evening. 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet climaxed the outstandingly suc- 
cessful two-day conclave. The Grand Ball Room, the 
largest in the world, unable to accommodate the 
huge gathering. 


was 


Therefore the Boulevard and North Ball 
Rooms were pressed into service as was the Mezzanine 
Floor. Due to the skillful planning all guests were served 
A short recess following the banquet gave the hotel 
(Continued on page 161) 


well. 





The Illinois Annual meeting always attracts many out-of-state vis- 
itors. Pictured here are D. Nelson McClelland, President, and 
Herb W. Vetter, Managing Director, of the Iowa Credit Union 
League. Present also were Al F. Sheeley, Norman Tracy, and John 
Colby of the Wisconsin Credit Union League; C. E. Oldham and 
A. J. Ault of the Indiana Credit Union League; Gurden P. Farr of 
the Michigan Credit Union League; B. F. Hillebrandt and Lee J. 
O’Brien of the Missouri Credit Union League; and Dr. Epstein of 
the Kansas Credit Union League. 
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Among the distinguished guests on the speakers’ platform at the 

closing session were (left to right): Fred S. Hill, State Credit Union 

Supervisor; Thomas W. Doig, Assistant Managing Director of CUNA; 

Hal G. Carson, General Chairman; Roy F. Bergengren, Managing 
Director, CUNA: and Dr. Alfred P. Haake. 





Governor Dwight H. Green delivered the principal address which 
was broadcast. 





The late Ralph G. Long who was President of the Illinois League 

at the time of his decease was elected an Honorary member of 

the League. The certificate of membership was presented to Mrs. 
Ralph G. Long. 





The two-day session of educational and business activity ended as 
all credit union meetings should with recreation. Chairman of the 
Banquet and Entertainment Committee, Michael J. Conway, pro- 
vided again a popular array of delightful and entertaining talent. 
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Faith and Work Will 
Build the Filene Memorial 


By CLAUDE E. CLARKE 


Chairman, National Filene 
Memorial Committee 


* How the credit 
union movement built? 
By cooperation, every- 
one working shoulder to 
shoulder with everyone 
else interested in the pro- 


was 





awe gram. We have faith in 

Claude E. it. In State after State we 
Clarke ‘ 

started a small group in a 

single credit union and now we have 


an international credit union move- 
ment which stretches from Honolulu 
to Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

Faith we had and faith, backed up 
by work, makes miracles. 

How were our state leagues built? 

By the formula—Faith 
Work. 

How was CUNA built? 

By the faith of the men and women 
at Estes Park and your hard work and 


same and 


my hard work to make their dreams 
come true 

What accounts for Edward A 
Filene and his service to us? 

He had faith in us. He spent his 


money and worked, day and night and 
got us all in the habit of working day 
nd night. He and the 
credit union movement resulted. 
How was the CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society built? 
3y borrowing large sums of money 


guided us 


yn faith that credit unions would sup- 
port their own insurance company 
and by your work and the work of 
every credit union member who put 
their shoulders behind the wheel and 
pushed and made the CUNA Mutual 
the great success it is 

What accounts for the CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative? 

Faith 


your 


and work work and 
and your support. 
What’s going to build Filene House? 


Faith and work 


your 


cooperation 


The Madison credit unions had faith 
and they worked, day and night and 
raised $15,000 for the site. The City 
of Madison had faith and assured the 
permanent beauty of the site by buy- 
ing adjoining land for a park. 

Credit unions 
members had faith 
gave $5,000 
gave $2,200. A colored man, member 
of a credit union of city employees, 
gave $12. 


union 
One credit union 


and credit 


Another very recently 


All told, credit unions and 


credit union members have proved 
their faith to the tune of $93.000 in 
cash. Cash and pledges together total 


over $110,000 
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How are we going to get the remain- 
ing $40,000 so that we can start build- 
ing in September? 

By work—your work and my work 

by faith—your faith and my faith— 


by the everlasting cooperation of 
everybody. 
Did you know that our present 


quarters are over-crowded? Take a 
run up to Madison and prove it for 
yourself. You'll be mighty welcome. 
Did you know that the property 
where our present office is located has 
been sold so that we'll have to move 
November 1, 1942? Can we build 
Filene House, the first $150,000 unit, 
by then? We can if we start this fall. 
We can if we keep on having the faith 
that accounts for everything else 
we've done. We can by work—by 
your work and my work and the work 
of every last man, woman and child 
of our three and a quarter million. 

This summer we must raise $40,000. 

If every one of our 9,700 credit 
unions will give $10 this summer the 
total will be the astounding amount 
of $97,000. If every credit union will 
buy the Filene Memorial picture for 
$10 (and it’s a fine picture, all framed, 
ready to hang in the office or at home) 
the total for the Fund will be close to 
$77,500. Think how easy it will be if 
you do your bit, if your credit union 
board at its next meeting plans to do 
everything it can do. 

Just Faith—and Work. 

And thanks to our inspired State 
League Filene Memorial 
who are doing a swell job. 

We're on the last lap for the first 
$150,000. We’ve got the old kick 
needed to bring us through to victory. 
Faith that we can win. And Work 
to do it. 


managers 








Coming Euent 
July 18, 19, 1941 
Annual meeting, Nova Scotia Credit 
Union League, Truro, Nova Scotia. 
September 6, 7, 1941 
Quarterly meeting, CUNA Executive 
Committee, Chicago, Illinois 
September 27, 28, 1941 
Midwest District Conference, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
September 29, 1941 


Midwest Managing Directors’ Con- 
ference, Omaha, Nebraska. 

January 17, 1942 

Annual meeting, Virginia Credit 
Union League, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

January 24, 1942 

Annual meeting, North Carolina 
Credit Union League, Hotel Sir 


Walter, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
January 31, 1942 


Annual meeting, New Jersey Credit 


Union League, Hotel Berkeley 
Carteret, Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey 











Fifty-Five Credit Unions 
In Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan as of December 31, 
1940, had 52 Credit Unions of which 
13 were Associational, 17 
and 22 Rural Community. 
They had combined assets of $130,- 
313.94; share capital of $101,323.31; 
deposits of $19,591.65; and loans out- 
standing of $93,015.15. There were 
4,482 members with an average share 


Occupa- 
tional, 


investment of $22.61. Total loans 
made during the year were $220,- 
796.96, *and total since inception 


$377,480.40. 





“He who hath four and spends five 
hath no need of a purse.”—Benjamin 


Franklin. 
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The Recordi Reveal 








The Filene 
Broad Cove Chapel, Nova Scotia. 


Credit Union at Boston, Massachusetts. and another at 


The Bergengren Credit Union at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
The Morris Sheppard Texarkana Federal Credit Union at Texarkana. 


Texas. 


The Myron T. Herrick Credit Union at East Cleveland. Ohio. 
The Central Illinois Ralph Long Chapter at Decatur, Illinois. 
The Coady Credit Union at New Aberdeen, Nova Scotia. 


The 


Washington Filene League in the State of Washington. 
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Worth Trying 


Credit Union Week 


The week of June 9 to 13 has been 


designated as “Credit Union Week” 
by your Credit Union. If you have 
been watching the bulletin boards 


you have seen the “SPOT,” and if you 
continue to watch for its appearance 
elsewhere it will lead you to the right 
location in the vicinity of your de- 
partment. 

At specific “SPOTS,” eleven in all, 
located throughout the plant, will be 
stationed two members of your Credit 
Union staff, who will be at your serv- 
ice each day from 12:00 noon to 12:30 
during the whole of “Credit Union 
Week.” 

The purpose of these stations, and 
the purpose of Credit Union Week, is 
to bring the Credit Union right into 
your department and to get you better 
acquainted with it and with the people 
who are giving of their time and effort 
to see that your Credit Union faith- 
fully fulfills the duties for which it 
was created. 

These two representatives at each 
station are going to be primed and 
ready to answer all of your questions, 
receive your suggestions and crit- 
icisms, and talk with you about your 
Credit Union, explain its services and 
tell how it can serve and help you. If 
you are not now a member and wish 
to join, they will take your applica- 
tion for membership. 

These people are going to give up 
their lunch hour, or part of it, to be 
at these “service” stations each day 
and they want to talk to every em- 
ployee either singly or in groups dur- 
ing the week. So let’s all ask a ques- 
tion, give a criticism, or a suggestion, 
or at least stop by and say “hello.”— 
Put N Take, G-E Employee’s Credit 
Union. 





Georgia League Incorporates 

Incorporation papers for the Georgia 
Credit Union League were approved 
by Judge A. L. Etheridge, of Superior 
court, Atlanta, on February 24. John 
A. Fuller, League Vice-President, was 
attorney for the petitioners. The 
charter is for 35 years with the right of 
renewal. 


in Atlanta. 





A MAN'S real limitations are not 
the things he wants to do but 
can't; they are the things he 
ought to do but doesn’t. 
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Headquarters will continue - 





TRUSTEES ACCEPT DEED TO FILENE HOUSE SITE 


At a recent meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, the trustees of the Filene Memorial Fund 


accepted the Warranty Deed to the site on which Filene House will be built. 


The money 


for the Memorial which has been raised and is in excess of $92,000 was also transferred 


to the Trustees. 


Pictured transferring the Deed to the site are Left to Right—John D. Williams, Miss 
Ruby Esch and Loren E. Gilbert of the Madison Chapter, and Trustees Willard L. King, 


William Reid, and Joseph Rothschild. 





When her daughter asked for 

= music lessons, Mrs. Chase bought 

a piano on the “budget plan.”” She paid 

$10 at once, and $12 at the end of each 

month for 22 months. If the price for 

cash was $240, how much did she pay 
for the “budget plan”? 


A furniture store sold a $150 bed- 
* room set “on time.” The down- 
payment was $30, and the balance was 
to be paid in 12 monthly installments 
of $10, plus interest at a certain rate 
on unpaid balances. The total charge 
for time payments was $7.80. Com- 
pute the annual rate and the monthly 
rate. 


3 A Missouri personal finance com- 
® pany loaned $200 to a street rail- 
way conductor, to be repaid $10 a 
month, plus interest figured at the end 
of each month on the balance out- 
standing during the month. What was 
the interest rate per month if the to- 


tal interest charge was $52.50? 
4 A violin priced at $120 cash was 
® sold on easy terms for a down 
payment of $39.00, and 10 monthly pay- 
ments of $9. Compute the cost rate. 


A two-ton load of coal could be 
= bought for $26 cash, or $28 on 
‘ time. If bought on time, the down 








Let's Figure the Cost 


(Answers on page 164) 


payment would be $7, and $7 would be 
paid at the end of each two-week peri- 
od thereafter. What was the rate? 


The Selzal Store had a plan 
® whereby the customer could add 
up a number of small purchases and 
pay the total on the instalment plan. 
If he bought $50 worth of goods, he 
would pay $5 down, and $2.35 a week 
for 20 weeks. What was the cost ex- 
pressed as an annual rate? 


An automobile dealer advertised: 
* “Buy on our 6 per cent plan.” By 
this he meant that he subtracted the 
down payment from the cash price, 
added the cost of insurance, and to 
this total added 6 per cent for the 
privilege of paying in 12 equal monthly 
instalments. If the cash price was $705, 
the down payment $235, and the insur- 
ance charge $30, what was the carry- 
ing charge, and what was the annual 
rate? Include cost of insurance as 
part of the principal. 
Carlos Lopez had his wages raised 
® to $30 a week, and celebrated the 
event by purchasing a used car on the 
instalment plan because, as he said, the 
$5 a week payments were all he could 
spare above his family’s living ex- 
penses. Discuss the wisdom of this 
purchase. 
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From THE MANAGING DIRECTORS DESK 





CUNA Employees Drafted 

+ There was a time when the credit 
union movement slowed down for the 
summer. Not now. We are as busy 
in the summer as in the winter, more 
so as we double up jobs to take care of 
vacations. This month let us discuss 
a few random things which have been 
happening. 

The draft has moved in on us in 
earnest. The other day four of our 
young men left us at once, one from 
the CUNA Mutual, two from the 
CUNA Supply and one from the gen- 
eral accounting office, the latter we 

very happy to welcome back 
when it was found on his second ex- 
amination that he had a difficulty with 
his wrist which wouldn’t stand up un- 
der training. We have others who will 
go shortly. We started to build a young 
organization deliberately when we 
came to Madison six years ago; we 
didn’t then know of Mr. Hitler’s plans. 
The five who have left us for a year 
are spread al! over the map, from 
service Uncle Sam’s de- 
stroyers in the Pacific to the southern 
camps where so 
being trained. 

We wish all a fine year of 
service and a happy return when it is 
over. 


were 


on one of 


many divisions are 


them 


Legislation 
We have been receiving a great 
mass of credit union. enactments, 


souvenirs of forty odd legislatures now 
packing up to go home. Most of these 
new laws are improvements on our 
existing laws, liberalizing the unse- 
cured loan limits etc. A most impor- 
tant bill recently initiated by the 
Texas Credit Union League provides 
a sound system of supervision hitherto 
lacking which makes the Texas law 
one of the best. We shall publish eise- 
where a review of this legislation. We 
also have some important bills in Con- 
gress which are receiving careful at- 
tention. 


League Meetings Near End 

And the League Annual Meeting 
season is also drawing to a close. And 
what a splendid lot of meetings they 
were. At the Illinois League meeting 
there were over 3,000 credit union 
men and women present to listen to 
an inspired address by the Governor 
of the State. The address was broad- 
cast from Chicago’s leading radio sta- 
tion. 

It is difficult to signal out any of 
these meetings as they were all out- 
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standing. There was “something new 
under the sun” however at the meet- 
ing attended by four hundred credit 
unionists at Mandan, North Dakota. 
Not only was it a large meeting but 
there was a strong delegation of rep- 
resentatives of rural credit unions 
present, to give evidence of the splen- 
did work Cliff Skorstad has been do- 
ing in the rural field. I have never 
heard more and better credit union 
discussion. These folks in the North 
Dakota rural areas have caught the 
vision of the credit union and are 
proving that the credit union plan can 
be applied successfully to rural con- 
ditions. There has long been a notion 
that rural credit unions are imprac- 
tical because of the lack of checking 
accounts, etc. The North Dakota rural 
credit unions, organized by Cliff 
Skorstad in cooperation with the 
Farmers’ Union, are proving the con- 
trary in most impressive form. Once 
our urban credit union development 
is backed by a strong rural credit 
union movement, it will have an all- 
over coverage which will be irresist- 
ible. 


Canada 


Welcome—the Ontario Credit Union 
League! Tom Doig did a swell job at 
the organization meeting of the On- 
tario League at Hamilton and it voted 
to come in to CUNA, giving us three 
fine Leagues in Canada—British Co- 
lumbia, Nova Scotia and Ontario. As 
this is being written important Cana- 
dian meetings are coming up in Sas- 
katchewan at Regina, in Manitoba at 
Winnepeg, in New Brunswick at 
Moncton and in Alberta at Edmonston. 
We already have over 50 individual 
credit unions which have membership 
in CUNA outside our three Canadian 
Leagues and the splendid road is 
opening up to complete cooperation 
between the credit union movements 
in the two greatest democracies in the 
world—Canada and the U.S.A. Who 
can tell how important this may be? 
Autocracy has come to grips again 
with democracy. The credit 


union 


movement has been pretty thoroughly 
bombed out of Continental Europe 
along with most other democratic in- 
stitutions. The North American na- 
tions are now the hope of the cooper- 
ative credit movement in the world 
And the credit unions in Canada and 
the United States are supplying an- 
other bond uniting two great peoples. 


Only $40,000 Needed 


The Filene Memorial is becoming 
a matter of pressing immediate im- 
portance. The Credit Union National 
Association is now housed in a build- 
ing located at 1342 E. Washington 
Ave., in Madison. Already these 
quarters are too small. We have re- 
cently been notified that this property 
has been sold and that we shall have 
to seek other quarters when our lease 
expires, November 1, 1942. This is 
another powerful reason why we 
should lay the corner stone of Filene 
House in September and have the first 
unit ready when our present lease 
expires. This first unit will house us 
comfortably until the war is over. We 
are approaching the $150,000 total 
needed for the first unit but not fast 
enough. We have, in cash and pledges, 
$110,000. We have the site. Incidentally 
the people of Madison, after digging 
down to get the $15,000 for the site, 
are now planning to buy for $10,000 
lake shore property across the street 
fos park purposes so that no one can 
ever build between us and Lake Men- 
dota. We have the most beautiful site 
in the United States for the kind of 
building we plan to build. But we 
must get $40,000 more by September 
1. You will find the Filene Memorial 
picture plan explained elsewhere in 
this issue. Has your credit union 
done all it can do? If not—will you 
do it this summer? If your gift comes 
in before September 1 it will almost 
count double. We are over three 
million in the credit union movement. 
We can and we're going to put the 
Filene Memorial over! 


The New York League meeting was 
memorable this year. John Ammer- 
ing did a great job of it, raising over 
$1,100 for the Filene Memorial and 
all reports indicate that the meeting, 
like all the State League meetings 
this year, was outstanding. 

By the time of our next issue our 
new Associate Editor, Richard Giles, 
of New York will be on the job, help- 
ing Orrin Shipe who is doing such an 
outstanding job with the educational 
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department and the Brince. Mr. Giles 
comes to us with a background of 
splendid experience. We welcome him 
to the CUNA family. Meantime Doc 
West’s Committee is rapidly putting 
the BripcGe way out in front, with in- 
creasing circulation to solve what has 
been a most difficult problem. 


Tom Doig’s Clubs for Organizers 
have gone over big wherever tried 
and are producing credit union or- 
ganizers whose work will be of the 
utmost importance during the com- 
ing year. Dora Maxwell, Hubert 
Rhodes and Charley Eikel (Charley 
is quite recovered from a recent seri- 
ous operation) still continue with Cliff 
Skorstad and under splendid leader- 
ship to keep CUNA functioning at 
top speed in the field. 


Visitors Welcome 

Our very welcome summer visitors 
have begun to come. Rarely does a 
day pass but what at least one credit 
union family on vacation drops by to 
us. It must always be remem- 
bered that Madison is beautifully lo- 
cated between two long and lovely 
lakes. The roads hereabouts are in 
good shape and Wisconsin is a great 
vacation state. We find that every 
credit union member who comes up 
here and looks us over, sees how 
things are done, meets our personnel, 
takes a look at the Filene House loca- 
tion, goes away with an infinitely bet- 
ter understanding of CUNA. I feel 
sure that when Filene House is built 
the number of summer visitors will 
greatly increase. There will be a rec- 
ord, a visible record in Filene House, 
of all the donors. The total will be 
hundreds of thousands and we hope 
that all these folks will find their way, 
from time to time, back home to the 
Filene House which they built. Come 
this summer. You won’t go away dis- 
appointed. 


see 


Thanks to everybody for the many 
kind letters I have received having to 
do with the completion of my twenty 
years of credit union work. There is 
great joy in this work. It is a chal- 
lenge to deserve the loyalty of our 
splendid membership. 


Our Thanks 


I want here and now to express the 
profound gratitude of the personnel 
and management of the CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative to Charley McKeever 
who gave up his vacation to come to 
Madison and spend long days with us, 
helping us to reorganize our operating 
methods on new and better lines. 
Mack has helped us past my ability 
to express our appreciation. The 
CUNA Supply has been growing so 
rapidly that it has been getting away 
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from us. We needed a sound business 
man to come in and help us with ac- 
counting, operating plans and all the 
details which must be worked out sci- 
entifically if a growing business is to 
realize a great future and a successful 
present. We had reached the point 
with the CUNA Supply when we 
greatly needed just what Mack had to 
give us and he gave us his vacation 
to perform a service of the first mag- 
nitude to the credit union movement. 

We take off our hats to him and we 
thank him with deep sincerity. The 
results of his work will be found ex- 
pressed in a more efficient CUNA 
Supply Co-operative. 


Officer Is Charged With 
Embezzlement 

John A. Harrison, 53, former clerk 
in the Miami public service depart- 
ment, was arrested in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and returned to Miami, 
Florida last month where he faced 
charges of embezzlement. 

A warrant charging him with em- 
bezzling $1,000 while acting as as- 
sistant treasurer of the Public Service 
Employees FCU was filed after au- 
ditors reported a shortage of $3,850. 
Before going to Miami, Harrison was 
sentenced to four years for embezzle- 
ment of $13,000 as postmaster at Bain- 
bridge, Georgia, 10 years ago. 





Directors of Newly Formed Ontario League 


Front, 1. to r.: 
W. Scott, Hamilton; David Smith, Barrie. 
A. J. Genest, Windsor: Robert Macdonald, Toronto; Leonard Harman, Toronto; T. A. Red- 


ing, Hamilton. Back, 1. to r.: 





C. J. Watson, Windsor; A. L. Philp, Windsor: F. B. Bray, Hamilton; George 
Middle, 1. to r.: 


O. L. Dubeau, Penetanguishene; 


A. R. Morgan, Hamilton; A. C.. Savage, Toronto: A. B. 


Burrows, Peterborough: Gordon Smith, Hamilton. 


May 24 was the anniversary date of 
Queen Victoria, co-builder of the 
British Empire. 

May 24, 1941, however was the natal 
day of the Ontario Credit Union 
League. On that day over 120 men 
and women from all parts of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario came to Hamilton to 
represent their credit unions and to 
take an active part in the formation of 
their league. 

Robert Macdonald of Toronto was 
Chairman of the meeting. All present 
were accorded the right to vote until 
the proposed constitution was adopted. 

Our Canadian correspondent ad- 
vises that the speaker of the day was 
Mr. Thomas W. Doig, Assistant Man- 
aging Director of CUNA, and that his 
inspiring message was all too short. 

Miss Agnes McPhail, ex-member of 
Parliament, also spoke as did George 
Keen, Secretary of the Canadian Co- 
operative Council. 


Following the members’ organiza- 
tion meeting the newly-elected direc- 
tors met and elected Gordon Smith of 
Hamilton as President and National 
Director, Robert Macdonald of To- 
ronto as Vice-President, and George 
W. Scott of Hamilton as Managing 
Director. 

The directors laid plans to increase 
league membership and to organize 
at least fifty new credit unions in the 
Province with the aid of a CUNA Field 
Representative for a month during 
the fall. 

The Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture was represented at the meet- 
ing by the Inspector of Credit Unions, 
Mr. G. F. Perkins, and the Solicitor of 
the Department, Mr. W. Hay. 

The Ontario Credit Union League 
is the third Canadian League to affil- 
iate with CUNA. The other member 
leagues are British Columbia 
Nova Scotia. 


and 
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From WISCONSIN 
Subject: 
Large Loans 


QUESTION NO. 1: One of our mem- 
bers feels that if he were to offer his 
landlord $1,000.00 cash for his home, 
in addition to his rent payments of the 
past several years, the landlord would 
accept, although he is asking several 
hundred dollars more for the pur- 
chase price, 

We realize that we are not allowed 
to make loans using real estate as se- 
curity unless we have assets of at 
least $25,000.00. At present our assets 
are $11,750.00. 

The member wishes to secure the 
loan with a chattel mortgage on his 
household goods, which he says would 
total somewhat over $1,000.00. How- 
ever, we doubt if we could realize 
$1,000.00 in cash from the sale of these 
goods, if that became necessary. 

We suggest to the member that he 
might do better with a bank or one 
of the government home loan agen- 
cies, but he said that he had investi- 
gated these possibilities before coming 
to us and was convinced that the 
Credit Union would be the most satis- 
factory. 

The member’s credit is very good, 
as he has paid back several loans and 
at present owes us a balance of 
$129.00. He is employed as the fore- 
man of our utility company’s service 
department. 

Our largest loan to date is $850.00 
and as our Credit Union is not lerge, 
we hesitate to put one-tenth of our 
assets into this loan. 

We would appreciate it if you will 
give us the benefit of your experience 
in this matter. 


Answer No. 1: It seems to me your 
Credit Union would be entirely safe 
in making the loan referred to in your 
letter. You could take a chattel mort- 
gage on the furniture of the proposed 
borrower and possibly obtain one or 
two co-signers as well 

From your description the loan 
seems to be worthy., The credit of the 
proposed borrower is good. It there- 
fore seems to me the credit union 
should make every effort to find some 
way to make the loan with safety. I 
presume your credit union carries 
loan protection insurance, in which 
case it will be that much easier for 
your member to get co-signers on his 
note. 


ABOUT IT: 











From MISSOURI 
Subject: 


Bonds, Passbooks, Deposit 
Slips, Entries 


QUESTION No. 2: Our Credit Union 
comprises several departments on our 
terminal, and for the convenience of 
the members outside of the Local 
office, the Board of Directors has au- 
thorized the Secretary to appoint two 
assistants in other departments to 
handle collections. The money han- 
dled by the assistants is covered by 
insurance, but the assistants are not 
bonded. 

A. Should the assistants be bonded? 

B. Should the members keep their 
passbooks in their possession? 

C. Should the members make out 
their own deposit slips? 

D. Should any officer, authorized to 
make collections, make the entry in 
the members’ passbooks? 


Answer No. 2: A. If the secretary or 
the treasurer of the Credit Union has 
appointed assistants to make collec- 
tions for the credit union then those 
assistants should be bonded. 

B. The members of the credit union 
should always retain possession of 
their passbooks. The passbook is the 
member’s receipt. 

C. When possible it is helpful if the 
members make out their own deposit 
slips but many times the credit union 
representatives find tke members do 
not make them out correctly and 
therefore perform this task for them. 
Sometimes credit union collectors use 
“collection sheets” instead of deposit 
slips. 

D. Any bonded person who makes 
collections for the credit union should 
at the time of making collection enter 
the amount collected in the member's 
passbook as a receipt. 

E. Sometimes members of a credit 
union who cannot conveniently visit 
the office of the credit union individ- 
ually give all of their passbooks and 
also their payments to one of their 
number who takes these to the Credit 
Union office where the Treasurer re- 
ceives the money and makes the en- 
tries in the passbook. In such a case 
the man who takes the passbooks and 
money to the office does so as a repre- 
sentative of the members and not a 
representative of the Credit Union. 
When the matter is handled in this 
manner the man who delivers the 


-——By Tom Doig—— 
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> 
Readers are invited to Sub- 
mit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also 
to give us your frank re- 
action to the answers, 
whether you agree or dis- 
agree with the Editor. 











money to the office of the credit union 
need not be bonded. 


From MICHIGAN 

Subject: 

Supervisory Committee 
QUESTION No. 3: I have recently 


been appointed to the Supervisory 
Committee of the Detroit & Wayne 
County Public Library Employees 
Credit Union and am interested in 
knowing the duties of the members of 
such a committee. The present mem- 
bers seem to be rather vague as to 
what “supervisory” involves. 

Will you advise me what the Super- 
visory committees of other Credit 
Unions do, what their relation to the 
board is, and how they operate effec- 
tively” 


Answer No. 3: The Supervisory com- 
mittee of a credit union is primarily 
an auditing committee and should 
make an examination of the books and 
affairs of the credit union at least once 
each quarter and report its finding to 
the members of the Board of Directors 
of the Credit Union. 

The Supervisory Committee should 
conduct a thorough audit of the books 
and affairs of the Credit Union at 
least once annually and report thereon 
to the members of the credit union at 
the annual meeting. 

If in the course of its examination 
the Supervisory Committee should 
obtain evidence that any officer or 
member of the Board of Directors or 
Credit Committee of the credit union 
is violating the Credit Union laws or 
the by-laws of the credit union then 
it is the duty of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee to suspend such officer or com- 
mittee member and call the members 
together to act on such suspension. 
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From OHIO 
Subject: 
Co-Makers Responsibility 


QUESTION No. 4: When a loan of 
$100.00 with one comaker has been 
reduced below the $50.00 character 
limit, is the comaker relieved of re- 
sponsibility? 


Answer No. 4: No, the comaker is not 
relieved of responsibility until the 
loan has been paid in full. After the 
loan has been reduced to $50.00 the 
comaker might be relieved of respon- 
sibility by re-writing the loan on a 
character basis. Incidentally the Fed- 
eral Credit Unions may make charac- 
ter loans to an amount of $100.00. 


From OHIO 


Subject: 
Loan Protection Insurance 
QUESTION No. 5: If a member hav- 


ing a joint account with his wife and 
owing the credit union two hundred 
dollars dies suddenly, does the Insur- 
ance (CUNA Mutual) pay the loan off 
or is the wife liable for its payment? 


Answer No. 5: In case of death of any 
borrower, whose loan is insured by 
the CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, the balance of the loan is 
paid by the CUNA MUTUAL IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. This is true 
regardless of whether the borrower 
was a participant in a joint account 
with some other person, and regard- 
less of whether the loan was guaran- 
teed by some other collateral. 


From OHIO 

Subject: 

Cost of Loan Protection 
Insurance 

QUESTION No. 6: What is loan in- 
surance? How much does it cost? 
How is it paid—by the borrower or 
by the credit union? 


Answer No. 6: Loan protection insur- 
ance is a guarantee to the credit union 
by the insuring company that the un- 
paid balance of any insured loan at 
the time of the death of the borrower 
will be paid by the insuring company. 

The CUNA Mutual Insurance Soci- 
ety writes two kinds of Loan Protec- 
tion Insurance. The first insures the 
credit union against loss by virtue of 
the DEATH of the borrower, while 
the second kind insures the credit 
union against loss by virtue of either 
DEATH or TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY of the borrower. 
In answering your question “How 
much does it cost?” we will deal only 
with the first kind which insures only 
against the DEATH of the borrower. 
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Under this kind of Loan Protection 
Insurance, which insures the credit 
union only against loss by virtue of 
the DEATH of the borrower, the 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society of- 
fers to the credit union a choice of 
either of two contracts as follows: 

1. The “A” or “Selective Risk” con- 
tract, under which the credit union 
may insure one loan only, or it may 
insure five loans or all its loans. Under 
this type of contract the insurance is 
usually paid for by the borrower and 
the premium is 4c per month per hun- 
dred dollars of coverage, but this pre- 
mium is computed on the full amount 
of the loan at the time it is made for 
the number of months for which the 
loan is to run. Thus, if a member bor- 
rowed $100.00 for ten months and the 
loan were insured under this plan the 
borrower would pay $.40 for the ten 
months of coverage. 

2. The “AA” or “Budget Plan” con- 
tract, under which the credit union 
agrees to insure ALL its loans, and 
under which plan the credit union 
agrees to pay all of the premium out 
of earnings without charging the bor- 
rower, unless the credit union is 
charging a rate of interest of less than 
1° per month, in which case it may 
charge the borrower to cover the pre- 
mium on the insurance. Under this 
type of contract the premium is 642c 
per month per hundred of coverage, 
but this premium is computed on the 
decreasing balance as the loan is re- 
paid. 

Under this “AA” or “Budget Plan” 
type of contract the cost of insuring a 
one hundred dollar loan for a ten 
month period would be $.36 as against 
$.40 under the “A” or “Selective Risk” 








Fishin’ Fever 


WHEN the fish are bitin’ lazy, 
where the pools are still and 
deep, 

Everything seems sorta drowsy, 
like the world was half asleep; 

Let the cornfield go to blazes, it 
can wait another time, 

Man don’t feel like doin’ nothin’ 


when the fishin’s in its prime. 
—Riley. 











contract. The “A” or “Selective Risk” 
type of contract is no longer very pop- 
ular, probably due largely to the fact 
that it costs approximately 11% more 
than the “AA” or “Budget Plan.” In 
fact, on loans which run for a longer 
period than ten months this difference 
in cost between the two plans in- 
creases very rapidly. For example, if 
a member of a credit union borrowed 
$500.00 to be repaid over a twenty- 
month period of time the cost of in- 
suring the loan under the “A” or “Se- 
lective Risk” plan would be $4.00, 
while the cost of insuring under the 
“AA” or “Budget Plan” would only 
be $3.43. You will note that on this 
type of loan the insurance under the 
“A” or “Selective Risk” plan costs 
approximately 16.6% more than under 
the “AA” or “Budget Plan” contract. 

The third section of this question, 
“How is it paid, by the borrower or 
the Credit Union?,” has already been 
answered in describing the cost of the 
insurance. 


From OHIO 
Subject: 


Eligibility for Office in Chap- 
ter Credit Union 


QUESTION No. 7: Assuming a Di- 
rector terminates his services with a 
Company having a Credit Union of 
which he is a director. How does that 
affect his status in the Ohio Chapter 
Credit Union. 


Answer No. 7: When a director of a 
credit union leaves the sphere of op- 
eration of the credit union in which 
he holds office it would seem his use- 
fulness to that credit union would 
terminate and he should resign from 
office immediately or at any rate he 
should resign at the close of the fiscal 
year. Since chapter credit unions are 
usually comprised of the officers of 
credit unions operating within the 
chapter it would seem that when an 
individual ceases to be an officer of 
a credit union which is affiliated with 
the chapter his membership in the 
chapter credit union should terminate. 
However, when a member of a credit 
union leaves the sphere of operation 
of the credit union he is sometimes 
permitted to remain a member, but is 
usually not permitted to hold office or 
to borrow. This might apply to the 
chapter credit union as well as to any 
other, and if such a rule did apply 
then the person who ceased to be an 
officer of his home credit union and 
was thereby removed from the sphere 
of operation of the chapter credit 
union might be permitted to remain 
a member of that chapter credit union 
but be denied the privilege of borrow- 
ing from it or holding office in it. 
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Summary of Credit Union Operations, July 1940, Through 
April 1941 


Prepared by Credit Analysis Unit, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Credit Unions—Installment Loans 
JULY, 1940—APRIL, 1941 
The current month estimates are projected United States totals (excluding Hawaii) based upon a reporting sample 
of 1311 State- and federal-chartered credit unions. 
Monthly estimates for 1939 to date were prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Estimates for 1929 through 1938, by months, were developed by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research as a collaborative project with the Russell Sage Foundation and the Department of Commerce. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ALL CREDIT UNIONS—STATE- AND FEDERAL-CHARTERED COMBINED 


Loans Repay- Net Outstand-|Loans Repay- Net Outstand- Loans Repay- Net Outstand- 
Made ments Change ings Made ments Change ings Made ments Change ings 


1939 1940 1941 
January $16.7 $16.8 $-0.1 $112.3 $21.0 $21.4 $-0.4 $146.3 $25.2 $26.4 $-1.2 $188.0 
February 17.2 15.7 1.5 113.8 22.4 20.9 1.5 147.8 26.4 24.4 2.0 190.0 
March 22.5 18.5 4.0 117.8 28.9 21.8 7.1 154.9 31.8 26.4 5.4 195.4 
April 21.3 17.5 3.8 121.6 27.8 23.3 4.5 159.4 34.3 26.5 7.8 203.2 
May 22.5 18.0 4.5 126.1 30.5 23.5 7.0 166.4 
June 25.6 20.1 5.5 131.6 29.0 22.7 6.3 172.7 
July 20.4 18.0 2.4 134.0 27.5 23.6 3.9 176.6 
August 22.0 18.6 3.4 137.4 27.5 23.0 4.5 181.1 
September 21.3 18.9 2.4 139.8 24.9 22.7 2.2 183.3 
October 21.5 19.7 1.8 141.6 26.5 24.8 i, 185.0 
November 21.4 20.1 1.3 142.9 25.1 24.3 0.8 185.8 
December 24.9 21.1 3.8 146.7 29.0 25.6 3.4 189.2 
Total (Year) $257.3 $223.0 $34.3 $320.1 $277.6 $42.5 
Consumer Loan Balances ALL CREDIT UNIONS—STATE- AND FEDERAL-CHARTERED COMBINED 
At the close of April 1941, state- MONTHLY TOTALS OF INSTALLMENT LOAN OUTSTANDINGS, 1929-38 
and federal-chartered credit unions es 
together held $203.200.000 in members’ 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
loan obligations. These loan balances ee seseeerens $29.2 = $30.5 $29.2 $26.6 $27.0 $32.7 $44.9 $67.7 $91.9 
ave OFF res aa ; ; ‘ebruary 29.2 30.3 30.5 28.3 25.7 26.4 32.9 44.9 38.0 94.2 
ren Mint percent greater than lean saiseh ... 29.0 30.0 29.2 28.5 24.7 26.8 33.9 46.8 70.5 95.4 
valances at the close of April a year April... . 29.5 30.0 28.3 28.4 24.6 27.3 35.2 48.9 73.5 98.3 
ago. Of the combined total of $203,- May 29.6 30.3 28.5 28.4 25.0 28.1 36.9 51.1 76.5 101.5 
200,000, $145,000,000 represented mem- —— 30.4 30.7 28.4 28.4 25.5 28.9 38.3 53.6 81.3 105.6 
it v9 So ee . July . 29.9 30.8 28.7 28.1 25.9 29.1 39.6 55.7 83.2 106.7 
ners eougetions to siete qrett walene jaca 29.7 30.7 28.7 27.8 26.2 29.9 40.7 56.9 83.6 107.3 
and $58,200,000, or 29 percent, repre~ September 30.3 30.3 28.2 27.4 26.2 30.2 41.0 58.8 86.8 106.8 
sented members’ indebtedness to fed- October . 30.8 30.2 28.7 26.8 26.6 31.0 42.1 61.5 88.9 107.8 
eral credit unions. The data show that November . 3 1.1 30.4 29.3 26.7 26.8 31.3 42.7 63.3 90.7 109.9 
: > > Q6« ¢ 96 oF 6 97 29 9 : y 9¢ 
Steel omellt mules fete tele ot | OUenee 32.0 31.0 29.1 26.9 27.4 32.2 44.3 66.0 92.8 112.6 


the end of April 1941 were 44.3 per- 
cent above balances at the same time 


MONTHLY TOTALS OF NET CHANGE IN OUTSTANDINGS, 1929-38 


a year ago, and state credit union loan 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
balances were 21.6 percent above last F $0.2 $-0.9 $-0.5 $ 0.1 $-03 $04 $05 § 
aomEE “S - ; anuary ..........$—0.2 $-0.9 $-—0. ; —0.3 $-0. f 0.6 $1.7 $-0.9 
year's April total. February 0.0 0.8 0.0 -09 -0.9 -06 02 0.0 03 23 
March 0.2 -0.3 -13 0.2 -10 04 10 19 25 12 
Loan Volume April . 05 0.0 -0.9 -0.1 -0.1 O58 13 21 380 2.9 
During the first four months of 1941 May .. . O21 0.3 0.2 0.0 0.4 0.8 1.7 22 30 3.2 
credit unions loaned $117,700,000 to — a: ¢ PY er a ry € oe 7 - 
their members. This amount was 17.6 August 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.3 0.3 0.8 11 12 04 06 
percent greater than total loans made September . 0.6 -0.4 -0.5 -0.4 0.0 0.3 0.3 1.9 3.2 0.5 
during the corresponding period of mae -s — y = og: = +. 2.9 2.1 1.0 
1940. Loans made by state-chartered ovember of > o —v. “ 06 1.8 8 2.1 
y ad 2¢ ar 0.9 0:6 -—0.2 0.% 0.6 0.9 6 2. 2. ae 
credit unions amounted to $78,400,000 December F 2 . 1.6 . | Jy 





or 6/ percent of the combined four- Loans Made represent the total volume of notes written. In addition to notes covering cash 
month total of $11 7,700,000, while fed- joaned to new borrowers, the unpaid balances of present borrowers’ loans are included in the 


eral chartered credit unions extended volume of notes written where the customary practice is followed of drawing a new note either 
c = . 


aa 6 : to renew the balance of an existing loan or to increase the existing loan by an additional cash 
$39,300,000 in loans to their members  gavance. 


from January through April. Fed- Repayments are computed from reported figures for loans made and outstandings. The repay- 
re — ” : . ‘ od] 29.7 “ree ment figures therefore include theoretical collections on existing balances where loans are 
eral credit unlons loaned ov. pe rcent renewed or new loans made to present borrowers. 

more during the first four months of Net Change represents the increase or decrease in outstandings during the month, or the amount 
1941 than in the corresponding period that loan volume is greater or less than repayments during the same month. 


. indicates a decrease in net change; otherwise an increase is understood. 
¢ as Cc ared to an increase of ‘ : 
of 1940, as compal 1 to an i é Outstandings represent loan balances receivable as of the end of each month. 


A minus sign 


(Continued on page 163) It is to be noted that the above figures for the most part exclude interest charges. 
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Defense Bond Records 


+ Federal credit unions everywhere 
are answering the call of the Govern- 
ment for aid in the sale of United 
States Defense Savings Bonds. Al- 
ready excellent sales records have 
been established by many credit 
unions, both large and small. 

Aside from the important work be- 
ing done by the individual credit 
unions, state leagues are rendering 
valuable assistance and have, in many 
cases, assumed active leadership in 
urging credit unions, both state and 
Federal, to qualify as issuing agents 
in the sale of the bonds. 

A notable example of the activity 
of state leagues is that of the Ohio 
Credit Union League. The board of 
directors of the Ohio league has ap- 
pointed a “Defense Bond Committee” 
to direct this new phase of the league’s 
activities. The league is urging each 
of the local chapters in the State to 
set up a similar committee, the pur- 
pose of the local committees being to 
coordinate the sales efforts of the 
credit unions and to furnish them such 
assistance as may be necessary. The 
New York State League and others 
are also doing important work in as- 
sisting in the sale of the bonds. 

The privilege of selling United 
States Defense Savings Bonds is rec- 
ognized by all credit union leaders 
and officials as one of the greatest op- 
portunities offered to credit unions in 
all credit union history and certainly 
the most important development in 
the course of the last few years. Credit 
union officials are welcoming it as an 
opportunity to furnish further proof 
to the Nation as a whole that credit 
unions are truly worth while for the 
American people. 

Federal credit unions are reminded 
that the Credit Union Section in Wash- 
ington will furnish the necessary forms 
for accounting for the receipts and 
sales of bonds. These forms will be 
supplied free of charge to those Fed- 
eral credit unions which qualify as 
issuing agents for the sale of the bonds. 


Large Groups Chartered 


The chartering operations of the 
Credit Union Section during May 
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seemed to be keynoted by the organi- 
zation of credit unions to serve the 
employees of large industrial plants. 
A study of the charters granted dur- 
ing the month shows that large groups 
of potential members will be served 
by many of the new credit unions. 
Examples of credit unions set up in 
large plants during the month are the 
Plymouth Sheet Metal Division Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Detroit, serving a 
field of 2,300 members; the Lansing- 
ville Republic Federal Credit Union, 
which has a potential membership of 
5,500 steel workers at Youngstown, 
Ohio; and the Royal Typewriter Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, which will 
serve a field of membership number- 
ing some 5,600 employees of the com- 
pany. 





This trend indicates that the em- 
ployees of large industrial concerns 
more and more are being given the 
benefits of the services of credit 
unions. 


Orchard Visits Canada 


Mr. C. R. Orchard, Director of the 
Credit Union Section, made plans for 
a busy vacation this June. Early in 
the month he left for Canada to make 
an extended visit throughout the 
provinces to study the development 
of Canadian credit unions. On this 
vacation trip he met with inany credit 
union officials and a\iended chapter 
meetings in order that he might get the 
benefits of first-hand observations of 
the splendid services Canadian credit 
unions are giving to their members. 
His travels brought him into intimate 
contact with many people connected 
with the Canadian credit union move- 
ment and afforded him an unusual 
opportunity of seeing how the credit 
unions of Canada have adapted their 
operations to the demands of the war 
times that country is now facing. 


Outstanding League Meetings 

League meetings in the various 
states are drawing gradually to a close. 
The annual meeting of the Illinois 
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TO CREDIT UNIONS 
THAT FINANCE AUTOMOBILES 
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Credit Union League late in May was 
one of the final affairs of the year. All 
reports which have reached Washing- 
that thi 


were the 


year's 
that 


interest and en- 


ton agree in Stating 


league meeting finest 


} ave 


been held. The 
thusiasm of the delegates and others 


who attended the conventions were at 


the highest peaks that have yet been 
re iched 

The spirit displayed by those who 
attended the this 


year was typified at the Illinois Credit 


state conventions 
Union League meeting at Chicago on 
May 30 and 31. The Illinois people 
were so interested in the supervisory 
classes offered that it was 
necessary for Mr. W. P. Mallard, of 
the Credit Union Section, to conduct 


training 


the program for five groups of those 


attending 


Washington Callers 


Before and after the annual meeting 
of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion in Florida many of the national 
credit union called at the 
Credit Union Section in Washington 
Managing Director Roy F. 
eren and Assistant Managing Director 


leaders 
3ergen- 
Thomas Doig were among those who 
stopped off at Washington 
tion, Ralph Hagin, former executive 
secretary of the California Credit 
Union League; Sidney Stahl and Jo- 
seph Cattozzi, of the New York State 
Credit Union League; M. Andrew 
Olsen, a director of the Minnesota 
League; Charles Hudson and Paul L. 
Gow, from the Hawaii Credit Union 
League; and Hugh Stout, of the Ore- 
gon Mutual Credit League, Inc., called 
and spent some time visiting the Sec- 


In addi- 


tion. 
It was a real pleasure to have these 
other credit leaders call 


and union 


upon us. We enjoyed the privileges of 
showing them how the Section oper- 
ates here in Washington and of ex- 
plaining some of the details of the 


work we are doing 


OPM Gets Credit Union 
Federal 


union has brought the credit 
union movement 


The 


credit 


organization of one 


into even more inti- 
the National De- 


fense Program, for a credit union has 


mate contact with 
been chartered to serve the employees 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment in Washington, D. C. 

Defense Federal Credit Union was 
the appropriate name selected by the 
charter members of this credit union, 
which has a potential field of some 
2,000 employees of the OPM. Included 
in this field are such national figures 


as William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
160 


Hillman, directors of the important 
defense agency. 

The Department of Justice Federal 
Credit was the first Federal 
credit union in the District of Colum- 
bia to qualify as an issuing agent for 


the sale of Defense Savings Bonds to 


Union 


its members and to the public. 

Treasurer Karl W. Green received 
the congratulations for his credit union 
from Mr. C. R. Orchard and other of- 
ficials of the Credit Union Section 
the first Federal credit 
union in the Nation’s Capital to qual- 
ify as an issuing agent in the sale of 
the bonds. 


upon being 





THE happiness of lite may be 
greatly increased by small cour- 
tesies in which there is no parade, 
whose voice is too still to tease, 
and which manifest themselves 
by tender and affectionate looks, 


and little kind acts of attention. 


Sterne 

















( H, look at the kids on Emily Street, 
With grimy hands and dirty feet, 
They come for blocks and there they meet. 
And hold convention on Emily Street. 


They ruin the grass and wreck the plants, 
They greet you with derisive chants; 

You'd like to warm their tiny pants 
Those little devils on Emily Street 


They shinny up trees, they lose your tools, 

And bust the windows, and “make new rules.” 
They track in mud and fight real duels 

Those healthy rascals on Emily Street 


They jump and fall, and run and sprawl, 

They scream and shout, they laugh and squall, 
- And pay no heed to mother’s call 

Those future Presidents on Emily Street 


They stop the drivers and wangle rides, 
They squabble and scrap, and “choose up sides”; 
Doggone their ornery little hides 
Those cussed imps on Emily Street 


They dig in the dirt, they “play the band,” 
They’re the noisiest brats in all the land: 

But you couldn’t buy ONE for fifty grand 
Those little fellers on Emily Street. 


The Kids On Emily Street 


By DONALD CLARK 


, 
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World's Largest League Holds Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 151) 


staff time to clear the Grand Ball Room of tables and 
arrange seats so that everyone could be seated together 
for the speaking program and entertainment. 

President Clauter opened the session by thanking the 
annual meeting committee and introducing the many 
guests. Then he turned the meeting over to toastmaster, 
Willard King. Short talks were made by Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, Managing Director of the Credit Union National As- 
sociation; Thomas W. Doig, Assistant Managing Director 
of the Credit Union National Association; Claude R. Or- 
chard, Director, Credit Union Section, and Fred S. Hill, 
representing the Auditor of the State. 

It was a touching yet delightful scene when Presley D. 
Holmes, former president of the League, presented to Mrs. 
Ralph G. Long a certificate of honorary membership in the 
league. She was also given a huge bouquet of red roses. 
A year ago Ralph G. Long, now deceased, presided as Pres- 
ident of the Illinois League annual meeting. Over a period 
of years he made an unforgettable record as a credit union 
leader. 


Governor D. H. Green 


At 9:30 p.m. the Governor of the State of Illinois was 
introduced and he delivered an enthusiastically received 
talk which earned hearty applause. The talk was broad- 
cast over Chicago’s leading radio station, WMAQ. (See 
complete speech below.) 

Dr. A. P. Haake, economist for the American Economic 
Foundation, followed the Governor with an address 
wherein he stated: “The American Nation is the greatest 


and the richest and the best in the world, not because of 
our resources, not because of so many other factors, but 
in my judgment primarily because we owe our prosperity 
to one thing more than anything else, and that is effective 
management, through democracy and by not limiting our 
management to any one group or any one class. 

“Your loyalty to your credit union is a glorious thing. 
...I say to you in all candor and with a measure of sor- 
1ow, that we need in these United States something of that 
same spirit in our attitude toward our country. If every 
American could feel the same common interest in his 
country; if every American could feel the same common 
need and joy of standing shoulder to shoulder with every 
other American; if every American citizen could feel dig- 
nity multiplied and lifted up; his worth emphasized and 
multiplied many times by being an American with other 
Americans, just exactly as you feel your dignity and 
worth multiplied and lifted up by being members in com- 
mon of the credit union, then I say to you in all candor, 
we would have solved much of our problems of bringing 
about national unity.” 

Michael J. Conway, Chairman of the Banquet and En- 
tertainment Committee again provided an array of high- 
class talent which entertained the attendants until ad- 
journment. 

As the closing hour was drawing near for the highly 
successful 1941 annual meeting of the World’s largest 
Credit Union League, plans for a bigger and better meet- 
ing in 1942 were already heard being discussed. 





Address of Governor Dwight H. Green at Annual Meeting 
of Illinois Credit Union League 


+ I am very happy to come here this 
evening as the Governor of Illinois, 
because the occasion provides the op- 
portunity I have long locked forward 
to, that of meeting the members of an 
organization which has been such a 
great factor in extending a steadying 
hand throughout the recent years of 
our economic troubles. I can now 
congratulate the Illinois Credit Union 
League upon its worthy effort and 
accept the encouraging proof it offers 
that the American people will still 
work together and share in enterprise 
when incentive and opportunity are 
given. 

I am very pleased by the record of 
your achievements as they have been 
recited by Willard King. I am not so 
much amazed by those twenty-eight 
million and thirty-three million dol- 
lar figures he recited so readily, for 
all of us who are interested in the 
news of government have become ac- 
customed to what might be called box 
car figures. I heard it remarked re- 
cently by a man who follows the hap- 
penings in Washington, that when he 
picked up a newspaper and read some 
article about an expenditure which 
ran into mere millions, he thought a 
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typographical error had been made 
and the printer had dropped off a few 
ciphers. 


Inspiratior: 


If I am not surprised by the reports 
of your colossal savings as they have 
been told by Mr. King, I am very 
happy over the deeper significance of 
your success, for as a challenge to 
those who would have us believe free- 
dom of opportunity and unity of pur- 
pose are dead in America, it has the 
greatest inspirational value. It is a 
complete and convincing answer to 
any contention that our way of living 
is a failure, and that what we need, 
instead of individual initiative, is more 
and more government control of all 


our efforts and activities. 


In your accomplishments you have 
demonstrated a‘ particular combina- 
tion of the spirit of the pioneers of 
Illinois and our modern spirit of so- 
cial co-operation. It was little more 
than a hundred years ago that the 
spot where we have gathered was a 
part of the wilderness, untamed and 
uncontrolled. To our pioneer ances- 
tors fell the task of conquering this 
waste, of building homes, of organiz- 


ing government, of expanding com- 
merce and of developing all that great 
network of living which constitutes 
modern times. 

Our debt to them is great, not only 
for our material resources, but for the 
spirit which lives within us and which 
prompts us to emulate them with acts 
of courageous citizenship. And the 
credit unions in Illinois surely have 
inherited a full share of that pioneer 
spirit. I understand that the Illinois 
Credit Union Law was only enacted 
in 1925, yet in only fifteen years, you 
have built this mighty means of secu- 
rity for yourselves and assistance for 
the needy. 


Co-operation 


There is a much more modern idea 
which plays a dominant part in your 
organization—the idea that we are all 
in this world together, and that it is 
the obligation of each of us to do ev- 
erything he can to help the rest of us. 
The pioneer could exist in almost 
complete isolation, but now, each of 
us is dependent upon his fellows, and 
our very lives are benefited, or 
harmed, by the degree of co-operation 
we give. The credit unions have in- 
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deed provided a practical lesson in co- 
operation to the world. While others 
jeered at being their brother’s keeper, 
you kept your brother, and while 
others talked of the forgotten man, 
you found the forgotten man and 
helped him. Your help has never 
abashed the spirit of those who re- 
ceived it, and their pride was never 
crushed. Your help has inspired thrift 
instead of improvidence, and has cre- 
ated ambition instead of idleness. 
Your achievements stand as one of 
the finest results of true Americanism, 
because the fundamental philosophy 
of our form of government is the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual. That 
is the underlying principle upon which 
form of government is based. No 
other nation has come so far, or so 


oul 


rapidly, as America, and nowhere else 
in the world has there been such suc- 
This 
conquest was not achieved by human 
brawn and ingenuity alone. It was 
something in the air of freedom, in the 
principle of individual initiative and 
reward which achieved this amazing 
leat 


cess in obstacles. 


overcoming 


America has come to her pin- 
nacle, not because of the leadership of 
man or men, but because her people 
have had the opportunity to develop 
their own enterprise under a form of 
representative government, and under 
a constitution which safeguards that 
government. 
Crossroads 
The world stands today at the cross- 


roads of determination, and the fate of 
entire 


generations rests upon what 
that determination shall be. On one 
hand lies centralized government, 


which teaches that the superior effi- 
ciency of the totalitarian state in war, 
industry and commerce will become 
so established that government, as we 
know it, will cease to exist. This ide- 
ology also teaches that the individual 
has no rights worth preserving, and 
that the citizen exists for the state, 
and not the state for the citizen. 

Upon the other hand, lies the pres- 
ervation and strengthening of govern- 
ment which is founded upon the doc- 
trine that all men and women are cre- 
ated free and equal, and that govern- 
ment is by the people and for the peo- 
ple. This is the constitutional form of 
government which recognizes that 
man’s humanity to man is the finest 
principle of government because it in- 
spires sympathetic comprehension of 
tolerance and grants equal opportu- 
nity and rights to all. 


Freedom 


There can be no doubt among us, 
whose heritage is liberty and freedom 
of opportunity, what our determina- 
tion will be, and down what road we 
shall march. In other lands, the proud 
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parades and gay banners of free peo- 
ples have vanished. Free speech is 
silenced, free press throttled and free 
assemblage forbidden. But here in 
America, the ideals and hopes of lib- 
eralism and just government burn 
bright, and we will keep them burn- 
ing. We still possess the full right to 
equality and we will keep that right. 
No power on the face of the earth can 
ever prevent us from thanking the 
great ruler of mankind that we still 
are free to select our own representa- 





Gov. Green of Illinois 


tives and to write and enforce our 
own laws. 

We are engaged in the greatest pro- 
gram of National Defense in our his- 
tory. A rising tide of armament is 
flowing from a thousand channels of 
specialized production. We are natu- 
rally a peace loving people, and we 
desire nothing that belongs to other 
nations. God grant we be spared the 
tragedy of international combat, but 
we are determined to hold that which 
is ours against any aggressor force 
that would destroy our liberty. 

Billions of dollars are being poured 
into the creation of weapons of war, 
and hundreds of thousands of our 
young men are in the training camps, 
in the navy and on the flying fields. 
Soldier and civilian alike have been 
clad in stronger armor, however, and 
given stronger arms than those creat- 
ed by mere machines and hands of 
man. These are the spiritual arms 
which make us invincible as a people. 
To all of us has descended the courage 
of those forefathers who won America 
from the wilderness. To all of us has 
been passed that greatest of doctrines 

—that government is for the people 
and by the people. To all of us has 





been left that sacred heritage, the 
constitution of the United States. 
Such are the spiritual arms which 
have been bestowed upon soldier and 
civilian alike, to fight for decent citi- 
zenship and our free and constitution- 
al government. If we, the soldiers and 
the civilians, never lay down those 
spiritual arms, no evil or subversive 
forces can imperil the way of life 
which is the divine right of every 
man, woman and child in America. 


Critical Hour 


It is true that we stand at the most 
critical hour in the world’s history, 
and it is true that even in our own 
land the frustrated and bewildered 


minds of some are fertile soil for 
planting the falsities of crooked 
creeds. Elemental forces for evil are 


at work, and if they were allowed to 
win, the whole course of our people 
would be changed. But we know that 
you, who stand as exponents of the 
fruits of free opportunity, we know 
that you will take victorious leader- 
ship in the supreme task of the pres- 
ent day—the task of defeating the 
greatest onslaught against human lib- 
erty the world has ever known. 

In you, the members of the credit 
union, I have met the very symbol of 
free government under which you 
have prospered, and built a great and 
helpful agency. In no other place in 
the world could you have achieved 
your purpose. You had no one to tell 
you where you could organize your 
credit union, and where you could 
not. You had no one to tell you who 
could belong, and who could not be- 
ling. No one told you now to whom 
you could lend money, and to whom 
you could not. In so long as you obey 
the fair and moderate law which safe- 
guards your funds and protects your 
investors, you are free te do as you 
please. 

Could you have built such an or- 
ganization as this in a fascist state, 
where government frowns upon indi- 
vidual enterprise because it encour- 
ages the independence of the people? 
The obvious answer is that you could 
not. The essence of your union is the 
unity and cooperation which inspires 
each and every one of you. No three 
hundred thousand people in one state 
could have created such an organiza- 
tion as yours under a regimented sys- 
tem of life. 

You could well close this meeting 
with a prayer of devout thanksgiving. 
You could offer thanks that your 
American citizenship gives opportu- 
nity to help and protect each other, 
and that you live in the only country 
in the world in which you can be free 
to enjoy the privileges of the glorious 
citizenship which has been given you. 
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Credit Union Operations 
(Continued from page 158) 
12.3 percent in loans made by state 
credit unions during the same interval 
of 1941 over 1940. 
Repayments 

Repayments to all credit unions on 
outstanding loan obligations amounted 
to $78,400,000 during the first four 
months of this year. These collections 
from credit union members show a 
gain of 18.6 percent over collections 
during the corresponding period of 
1940. 67 percent of these repayments 
were collections on loan balances held 
by state credit unions, the remaining 
33 percent were collections on out- 
standing federal credit union loans. 
Credit Union Operations During 

1940 

This release presents the first com- 
plete monthly data on state and fed- 
eral credit union loan operations dur- 
ing the full year 1940. At the close of 
1940, total consumer loan balances 


amounted to $189,200,000 or 27.5 per- | 


cent more than at the close of 1939. 
Credit unions, both state and federal 
combined, granted $320,100,000 in 


loans during the twelve months of 


194), a total almost one-fourth larger | 


than loan volume during 1939. Re- 
payments during 1940 amounted to 
$277 ,600,000. 
1940 loan volume and repayments was 
$42,500,000, representing the net gain 
in outstandings from the close of 1939 
to the end of 1940. 





FLASH 


The September issue of True 
Story Magazine, on sale Au- 
gust 1, will carry an excellent 
credit union story—’Slaying 
The Debt Dragon”—written by 
Lowell Brentano. 











Summer Credit Union 
Institute 

The second summer Credit Union 
Institute, sponsored by the Credit 
Union National Association, will be 
held on the campus of Massachusetts 
State College, at Amherst, Mass., the 
week of Aug. 3-9. 

Last year the course was given for 
the first time and attracted regis- 
trants from as far away as Alabama. 

This year the group will actually 
organize and operate a credit union. 
Particular attention will be given to 
credit union problems and educa- 
tional programs. 

J. Orrin Shipe, CUNA Educational 
Director, will again be the instructor. 

Write to CUNA Educational Serv- 
ices, Madison, Wis., for a full descrip- 
tive folder giving all the details. 
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The difference between | 


“Eliminated Previous 


| 


| 


Overtime!” 








= 


| 


—says W. A. Larson, President, 


Tribune Employees Credit Union, Chicago, Ill. 


* Since we revised our account- 
ing system and put in the 
NATIONAL Window-Posting 
Machine.” 


“we have been able to keep the 


reports Mr. Larson, 


members’ records up to date, and 
have eliminated a great amount 
of duplicated clerical effort. 


CO wm 
Through the use of the 


NATIONAL, we can serve our mem- 
bers quickly and efficiently with 
the minimum of time. This has 
eliminated overtime work previ- 
ously necessary under the pen- 
and-ink method. 


se a . . 
It is gratifying to note the 


reaction of our members to hav- 
ing in their pass-books an exact 
copy of the postings on our 


ledger record. °° 


Ir’s the same story every where 
that NATIONAL Window-Posting 
Machines 


Better service to members . 


have been installed. 


more accurate records . . . time 
and money saved. Do you know 
what NATIONALS can do for you? 
Call the nearest NATIONAL office 


for a demonstration. 


INVESTIGATE 









ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


a 
——_—— = 
—_—_— 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Mechanized Posting and Control 
for All Types of Accounts 
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Where You Can Find Out 
What You Want to Know 


(Continued from page 147) 
of subscribing to their services are: 
Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, 


NL-Y.C., $3.50: Consumers’ 
Washington, N.J., $3. 


Both agencies are supported entire- 


Research, 


ly by consumers, receiving no money 
whatever from manufacturers, 
distributors or 

They carry on extensive 
testing of a great many different types 
of goods. Reports on the tests are 
published in bulletins, buying guides 
and handbooks which are sent to all 
subscribers. The best buys, those that 
are satisfactory, and the ones which 
the should all 
listed by brand name. Reasons for 
giving articles either a high or a low 
rating are given. All ratings take into 
consideration both quality and price 
Consumers Union, recognizing that 
workers are consumers too, frequent- 


pro- 
7 . . 
ducers, advertising 


agencies. 


consumer avoid, are 


ly carries articles on the labor condi- 
tions in plants manufacturing differ- 


brands of 


ent commodities. 
Economic and Social Problems In- 


volved 


Onee the consumer has selected the 
brand and the amount he 
still must decide 
Shall he patronize an 


of « goods 
wants to pay, he 
where to buy 
independent store, a chain, a cooper- 
a mail order house? Shall he 
pay cash or buy on time? 


What 


factors 


ative or 


are the economic and social 
involved in each of these 
To these questions 
consumer understand the 
principles in 
A study of some 
‘f the better consumer books will help 
to give him the economic background 
he needs to make 
local libraries consumer 
books available, a consumer group or 
other organization might pool their 
funds and start a small 


choices? 
the 
underlying 


answer 
must 
economic 
each of these issues 


decisions If 
few 


his 
have 


consumer 
library of their own. 

One of the best general consumer 
books dealing specifically with such 
vital consumer problems as insurance, 
problems of distribution, installment 
buying, prices and advertising is 
Leland J. Gordon’s Economics For 
Consumers (American Book Co., 399 
Pike Ave., Cincinnati, $3). The Con- 
sumer-Buyer and the Market by Jes- 
sie Coles (Wiley & Sons, 440 4th Ave., 
N.Y.C., $4) is another book which the 
consumer should add to his reading 
list. The consumer who wants a com- 
plete and critical picture of the entire 
consumer movement, its organizations, 
their philosophy, make-up, history 
and aims, should obtain a copy of The 
Consumer Movement by Helen Soren- 
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son (Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 St. 
N.Y.C., $2.50). 


The Consumer and Society 


The consumer as a member of an 
economic society must realize that his 
welfare as an individual consumer de- 
pends upon the efficient working of 
the economic system as a while. This 
means that the individual consumer’s 
welfare is influenced by the well-be- 
ing of all groups—the laborer, the 
farmer, the manufacturer—that go to 
make up our economic society. If a 
particular group is working under un- 
favorable conditions, it will not be able 
to produce as much goods at as low a 
price. Should the laborer be under- 
paid for his work he will have less 
money with which to buy the goods 
produced by other groups. If the price 
paid a farmer for his produce does not 
permit him to make a fair profit, he 
will have less money with which to 
buy manufactured goods, food, shoes 
and automobiles. 

Other things which are of impor- 
tance to the consumer both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of an eco- 
nomic society are such things as chain 
store taxes, price-fixing, adoption of a 
uniform system of standards, grades 
and labels, the role of cooperatives in 
checking monopolies, taxation and tar- 
iff issues, regulation of insurance and 
loan companies and of food, drug and 
cosmetic industries. Problems such 
as these cannot be solved, however, 
by the individual consumer but de- 
mand group or government action 
3ut here again the consumer must 
be informed if he is either to vote in- 
telligently as an individual or to work 
effectively with a group toward bring- 
ing about needed 


economic reforms 


A Consumer Problem 


Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, presents this 
program to consumers for organized 
action in meeting some of the more 
immediate and 
problems: 


pressing consumer 

1) Bargain collectively on all con- 
sumer goods. 

2) Lobby for laws which would 
give the government authority to reg- 
ulate the sale of food and drugs in the 
interest of people who use them. 

3) Recognizing that despite the 
need for increased production for both 
defense and civilian commodities, in- 
dustry as a whole is not operating at 
capacity, consumers should support 
plans which provide for greater indus- 
trial production. 

4) Follow government reports and 
make their own studies on what are 
the best buys in foods. 





5) Organize to get consumer pro- 
grams on local radio stations. 

6) Back programs like the stamp 
plan for surplus commodities as a 
means of more widely distributing 
foods to people who need them. 

Every consumer should remember 
that application of consumer educa- 
tion to the problems of living is the 
most effective way in which he either 
as an individual or as a member of a 
group can hope to bring about an im- 
provement in the economic system. 





$58,000 In Dividends 


The Mongstus Credit Union serving 
employees of the Harzfeld’s depart- 
ment store of Kansas City, Missouri 
was organized June 19, 1929. Since 
that date it has returned to its mem- 
bers $58,000 in dividends. 





Ten Credit Union 
Commandments 
1. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 
2. Thou shalt exalt service above all 
things. 
3. Thou shalt 


thy fellows. 


be charitable toward 


4. Thou shalt not divulge what is 
told thee in confidence. 
5. Thou shalt earnestly pursue 


knowledge that thy labors may be 
increasingly intelligent. 

6. Thou shalt respect thy officers and 
appreciate their services. 

7. Thou shalt love democracy and 
honor thy country next to thy 
God. 

8. Thou shalt work cooperately with 
others organized even as thou art. 

9. Thou shalt never worship high 
dividends. 

10. Thou shalt not speak falsely in thy 
dealings with thy fellows nor steal 
nor deceive those who would help 
you. 





Let's Figure 
The Cost 


(Answers from page 153) 

1. $34 

2. 12% a year 

1% a month 

3. 242% a month 

4, 24.2+-% 

5. 136.8+-% 

6. 22.0+-% 

7. $30; 11.1—% 

8. How could he pay run- 
ning expenses? 
Problems and 


“One Hundred 
sumer Credit.” 


answers taken from 
Problems in Con- 
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WHO «.s EDWARD A. ELEN? 


As we get on with the building of Filene House we find our greatest handicap is that 
some of our members do not know who Edward A. Filene was. The CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society, serving nearly 4000 credit unions with loan protection insurance, 
a rapidly expanding service of the credit union movement, seeks herein to answer 


that question. 


EDWARD A. FILENE, who died in Paris, France, in 1937, and whom 
we seek to honor by building Filene House, was directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for almost every credit union, state and Federal chartered, in the 
United States. He was a self-made merchant, an economist and a philan- 
thropist. He first encountered the credit union abroad in 1908. He co- 
operated to secure in Massachusetts in 1909 the enactment of the first 
credit union law in the United States. Between 1909 and 1921 he spent 
liberally of his money and talents to experiment with and to Americanize 
the plan. Between 1921 and 1934 he spent over a million dollars from his 
private purse maintaining the Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
that 43 State credit union laws and, in 1934, the Federal credit union law 
might be enacted and the first 3000 credit unions organized. In 1934 he 
initiated the organization of the Credit Union National Association that 
the work might be placed on a permanent basis and during its early years 
assisted it by gifts totalling nearly $100,000. In 1935 he loaned us $25,000 
that the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society might be organized. He was 
the founder of the credit union movement in the United States and to his 
liberality of purse and his inspired leadership the credit union movement 
in the United States owes its existence. On his death the Credit Union 
National Association voted, as the most appropriate Memorial possible to 
him, to build Filene House that his great program for human betterment 
might be carried efficiently forward forever. 


The CUNA Mutual Insurance Society will occupy quarters in the new building which 
will enable it to perform greater and greater services for you in the credit union move- 
ment. We urge our nearly 4000 members to now match Filene’s liberality and to 


contribute now to this great cause that the corner stone of Filene House may be laid 


on his birthday anniversary, September 3, 1941. 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON WISCONSIN 
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“Mr Chairman—" 


By Byrl A. Whitney 





No, 4 
Bringing Back Propositions Disposed Of 


DANVUNALAAEDE DUNNAUUAEEUNC DEVUENUEAEEEAC DUNTEUUELTLELC DUEE ETE 
PTS PLL CUCL PLU 





* It is a general principle of parlia- 
mentary law that once a question has 
been properly placed before a delib- 
erative assembly and disposed of 
either by an affirmative or negative 
vote, that decision becomes the judg- 
ment of the body and the same or sub- 
stantially the same proposition can- 
not again be brought up for consider- 
ation during the session in which the 
decision was made. (See article No. 3 
in this series for discussion of what 
constitutes a session.) Of course, the 
proposition may be reconsidered or a 
motion to rescind the vote taken upon 
it may be moved with respect to the 
proposition disposed of, but these mo- 
tions have certain restrictions upon 
them, the consideration of which must 
be reserved for other articles. 

It should be noted that the above 
rule applies to the same or substantial- 
ly the same proposition. A changed or 
substantially different proposition may 
be brought before the assembly. Of 
course, there is always a question as 
to whether it is substantially the same 
proposition. A decision on this ques- 
tion must be made by the presiding 
officer subject, of course, to an appeal 
from his decision. In determining such 
a question it should be considered 
whether the proposition really offers 
the assembly something to consider 
that is substantially different from 
that which has already been disposed 
of. If there is only an imaginary or 
fickle difference and it is apparent that 
the mover of the proposition is pri- 
marily interested in obstruction or de- 
lay or stubborn deter- 
mination to have his way, the chair 
should apply the rule relative to the 
bringing back of a proposition once 
disposed of and should declare the 
motion out of order. Clearly the mere 
restatement of the proposition in a 
negative or form from that 
disposed of, does not offer a substan- 
tially new proposition. Resolved that 
the assembly shall not do something 
is neither good form nor substantially 
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possesses a 


reverse 


different from the proposition to re- 
solve that the assembly shall do the 
same thing. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that the rule relating to the bringing 
back of propositions during the same 
session may be avoided, not evaded, 
by a slight change in the proposition 
which might affect the will of the as- 
sembly with respect to the whole prop- 
osition. It is a legitimate prerogative of 
the minority to persuade the majority 
and if any change in a proposition 
might reasonably be expected to bring 
about a change in the attitude of 
the previous majority, opportunity for 
presentation of such a changed propo- 
sition should be freely given. It is the 
duty of the presiding officer to pre- 
vent the bringing back of propositions 
alrecdy disposed of where only ob- 
struction or delay of the assembly’s 
business may result. But this duty 
must not be so exercised as to pre- 
vent free opportunity of the minority 
to improve or perfect a proposition in 
a manner that might persuade a ma- 
jority which has already reached a de- 
cision on a similar proposition. This 
prerogative of the minority is of the 
essence of democracy. 

The rule relating to propositions al- 
ready disposed of, of course, applies to 
amendments, or to a main motion 
which has been Postponed Indefinitely 
(the equivalent of defeat of the prop- 
csition), as well as to adoption or re- 
jection of the main motion or to an 
Objection to its Consideration. Where 
a proposition was postponed to the 
next regular session and then dis- 
posed of in that session, the rule re- 
lating to the bringing back of a prop- 
osition once disposed of applies. Like- 
wise the rule would apply where the 
proposition was referred to a commit- 
tee to report at the next session; that 
is, after the report of the committee 
had been acted upon at the next ses- 
sion, the same or substantially the 
same proposition could not be brought 
back at that session. If the motion to 


Postpone Indefinitely is lost it cannot 
be renewed. 

There are several motions designed 
to serve specific parliamentary pur- 
poses, such as the motion to Lay the 
main proposition On the Table, or to 
Take it from the Table, which are re- 
newable, not only during the same 
session but even during the same 
meeting, these special motions should 
not be confused with the matter dis- 
cussed here. Their consideration will 
follow in article No. 5 of this series. 
Since, however, we are here discussing 
the rule which prohibits the bringing 
back of motions once disposed of, 
which applies to Amendments, In- 
definite Postponement and Objection 
to Consideration, it should also be 
pointed out that where a Point of 
Order has already been defeated, the 
identical point may not be raised again 
during that session. Once a presiding 
officer has been sustained in his ruling 
on a Point of Order, he need not en- 
tertain an appeal from the same Point 
of Order during the same session. Of 
course, the question as to whether the 
Point of Order is substantially the 
same in a parliamentary sense is one 
for the presiding officer to pass upon, 
subject to an appeal from his ruling. 

It should be noted that the appli- 
cation of a subsidiary motion to a cer- 
tain other subsidiary motion does not 
involve the rule as to renewal of 
motions—to illustrate: The previous 
rejection of a motion to Lay the main 
question on the Table would not pre- 
clude a later motion to Table an Ap- 
peal. Subsidiary motions made at dif- 
ferent stages of the proceedings are 
normally different propositions and 
the rule against renewal does not ap- 
ply—to illustrate: If a motion to Lay 
the Main Question on the Table has 
failed, following which an amendment 
is moved, a motion to Table would 
now have a different content, as it 
would apply to the main question and 
the amendment and its adoption would 
carry both to the Table. 

The above discussed principles of 
Parliamentary Law reveal again how 
proper use of these rules promotes 
prompt and orderly dispatch of busi- 
ness, affords opportunity for genuine 
leadership from the presiding officer, 
with full right of review by the ma- 
jority and the preservation of the 
rights of all. 





“I know no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.”—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 
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SAVING and 
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IN YOUR: | 


CREDI 


Form Ed. 623 Copyright 1941 CUNA Supply Cooperative, Madison, Wisconsin ashi or gee Lithographed in U. S .A. 
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THE CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
SEEKS TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


We belong to the State Leagues. 
















We exist to perform service in the production and distribution of accounting 
forms. 

This, your business, requires proper facilities. 

As our facilities improve, our service to you will improve. 

We need more space. 

We need better arranged space. 

We need presses which cannot be accommodated in our present space. 

We need storage space so that we can buy paper more advantageously. 


All of these things can be done if we can build Filene House. 


Filene House will include a modern printing plant—to carry on your business efh- 
ciently. 


The CUNA Supply Cooperative is therefore vitally interested in Filene House. 


ONE WAY YOU CAN HELP 


your CUNA Supply Cooperative to get the efficient facilities it needs is by purchas- 
ing the Filene Memorial picture—for your home or office at $10. 







Purchase of this picture has the endorsement of the Federal Credit Union Section. It 
has the endorsement of the National Association. 



















The Picture is 16 x 21 inches, in color. It is framed, ready to hang on the wall. I/t 
is a fine picture of the man who made your credit union possible. 


We are handling it without profit or handling charges. If you buy a picture or your 
credit union buys a picture, $8. of the $10. is credited to you or your credit union 
as a contribution to the building of Filene House. 


We shall start building in September with your help. Send a check for $10. and 
the Picture will be sent to you postpaid. 


This is your chance to build the better facilities your CUNA Supply Cooperative must 
have if it is to serve you better. 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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